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CEDAR-TREE. 
“Then shall the priest command to take for him that is to be 
‘leansed two birds alive and clean, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, 
and hyssop.”—Lev. xiv. 4. 


The tree, which is now called the ° cedar of Lebanon,” 
cannot be the individual so often alluded to in Holy Writ, 
since its timber has but little fragrance, and is not superior 
tothe worst kinds of deal in compactness. The common 
supposition is, that the Juniperus oxycedrus yielded the 
cedar-wood of Scripture, which was at once odoriferous 
and valuable for its texture. A reference to Theophras- 
lus, iii. 11, shows us that cedar was a specimen of juniper, 
which produced berries, and leaves that were remarkable 
for their thorny stiffness. One variety is mentioned as pe- 
culiar to Syria. or Phenicia, and as serving for nautical 
purposes, in conformity with what is said in Exek. xxvii. 
5, “ They have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts 
forthee.” ‘The wood is described by Theophrastus as 
“cross-grained,” with a red heart, durable and odorifer- 
ous. From this latter quality it was used on the occasion 
mentioned in the text, and at other times, when a purifi- 
tation was to be effected, in a ceremonial way. 

There are two or three varieties of this tree; some as- 
sume the conical figure of the other conifere; others ex- 
tend their branches horizontally from the top of a short 
thick trank, forming a dense canopy over head: others 
again are very much divided near the ground into many 
wright stems, which with their horizontal spray, form in 
the course of years a vast bush. 


[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 


Moral ales. 











ORIGINAL, 


HELEN AND ANNA, IN MARRIED LIFE: 
Or Srupy anp OssERvVATION. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Three years had elapsed since the return of the twin sis- 
«ts from school. It was a winter’s evening, and a social 
titcle were gathered around the fireside of Mr. Campbell, 
“nsisting of his own family, his nephew, Henry Williams, 
nd a young gentleman whom the latter had just intro- 
tuced, as Malcom Kennedy. Music and conversation oc- 
agg the evening, anc beguiled the visitors till a late 
our. 

“ Well, Malcom, how are you pleased with the Misses 
Campbells?” said Henry, as the two, arm in arm, walked 
‘long the mall on their homeward way. 

“Very much, very much indeed,” answered the other, 
“What a brilliant creature is Anna.” 

_ Do you think so? I must acknowledge myself strange- 
obtuse, for I cannot perceive it. She always seemed 
ild-hearted to me.” 
“ Cold-hearted, that cannot be. Why Henry, how can 





ou suppose a girl of her glowing imagination, and richly 
Kored mind, cold and unfeeling. Now I judge from her 
puversation, this one evening, that she would prove an af- 
‘ctionate and sympathizing friend. Such music too. 














Why, my dear fellow, I have travelled over Italy and‘Ger- 
many, and never has my soul been thrilled by song, as it 
has this evening by the melody of Anna Campbell’s ‘harp 
and voice,—so touchingly sweet.” 

‘You would appreciate her far better than I, of course, 
because your habits and tastes are more consonant with 
hers. - Did you converse with her in Italian?” ; 

‘Oh, yes, she speaks both Italian and’German with 
great ease, and is perfectly at home in the literature of 
each.” 

“* Well, Malcom, I congratulate you if you have found 
the key to her intellectual treasures, for ‘though I have 
mingled much’ in the family, not a ray of ight or a parti- 
cle of amusement did I ever gather theréfrom, save,” he 
added in a subdued tone, ‘I have often been charmed by 
her sweet music. Never have I met with a young lady 
who so exactly comported with my ideas‘of what a true- 
hearted woman should be, as her sister Helen.” 

‘She is a sweet girl, truly. I suspect there is an ‘af- 
faire du cour’ in the matter. Is it not so Henry,” said 
Malcom archly. 

«Oh, I ‘don’t know,—no—or if there were, it were of 
no avail,” ‘replied the other in a tone inclining to the key 
of three fiats. ‘Helen Campbell has been affianced, for 
more than a-year to a young clergyman, one every way 
worthy of her, and I. assure you that is the highest eulo- 
geum | can’pass'upon him.” 

‘* She is a‘Christian, then?” 

*“* Yes, she trusts that she is. It is now about two years 
since she'united with the street church. I hope your 
travels abroad have not taught you to disrespect the Chris- 
tian name, ‘my dear Kennedy.” 

‘* How can you suppose such a thing Henry : Can I for- 
get the teachings and examplesof my sainted mother? [m- 
possible. But who is the favored one, this young clergy- 
man of whom you speak ?” 

‘“‘ His nameis'George Tremlett. He became acquaint- 
ed with the sisters, and loved Helen. But he is poor, with 
little but his talents and education todepend upon. Heis 
a minister, too, and you know at best, one of that profes- 
sion, has no prospect beyond a comfortable subsistence. 
So he feared to make his proposals for the daughter of the 
rich Mr. Campbell. At last summoning his courage for 
one grand effort, one morning, as he was leaving the 
house, he put a letter in Helen’s hand. It was read and 
given to her parents. They had long known of the at- 
tachment of Tremlett, and known too, before Helen her- 
selfgvas fully aware of it, that it was reciprocated by their 
daughter. They had counted the trisls, privations and 
cares of a minister’s wife but they saw a bright as well as 
a dark side of the picture, and with mutual love and a de- 
sire for usefulness, they felt their daughter would be happy 
with him who sought her hand. They gave their full con- 
sent, their approbation, and their blessing. Before Trem- 
lett slept that night he received a communication, with the 
signature of Helen Campbell, which realized his wildest 
dream of earthly happiness. I am a cousin, you know, 
and my sister Katé, who is much in the family, has made 
me a confident of the minutiz of this matter.” 

‘* That was noble, truly, to relieve his suspense so soon. 
But Henry, I frankly avow that I should esteem him a 








most enviable man who should win the heart and hand of 
Anna Campbell.” 

“* Very likely you may, one day, find yourself in that de- 
sirable position, Malcom,” replied his friend. “In my 
judgment, you and Miss C., are well suited to each other, 
while 1 know not another man of my acquaintance, who 
could be happy with her, or with whom she could be 
happy.” 

Malcom Kennedy was an only son, and an orphan. He 
had been educated by pious parents, and when they were 
dead, most deeply did he reverence the religion which he 
had seen exemplified in their lives and conversation. By 
profession an artist, and possessed of an ample fortune, he 
had travelled extensively on the continent of Europe. He 
had gained a good degree of reputation by his professional 


t talents, had mingled much in society, and been caressed 


by the great and the fair; yet he returned to his own na- 
tive, New England, with a stronger love than ever, for the 
cherished spot. His temperament was ardent and poetic, 
his tastes happily refined, his general character honorable 
and praise-worthy. From the time of the social evening 
visit by which he had been introduced to the Campbell 
family by Henry Williams, he became a frequent inmate 
of their dwelling. In a few months, report said,—and it 
spoke truly—that he was the accepted lover of Anna. 
She had become deeply interested in him, by his sympathy 
with her favorite pursuits, and loved as warmly as one 
could love, on the throne of whose heart were still en- 
shrined the adorable books and music. 
* * * cl 

.There was gladness, festivity, and musi¢. in the man- 
sion of Mr. Campbell. It was the bridal eve of the twin 
sisters. ‘‘ How very lovely they are! was whispered by a 
hundred voices, as they entered the crowded drawing- 
room, and successively took upon them their marriage 
vows. 

‘My son,” said the father, as after the ceremony, he 
grasped the hand of George, “‘ I have committed to you a 
choice treasure, a priceless gift, once more assure me that 
her sunny smile shall never be clouded.” 

‘* Never while love has power to kindle it,” responded 
the bridegroom warmly. 

‘** And let me again beg you, my son, to remember,” 
said Mr. C., when he had presented his congratulations to 
Malcom and his bride, ‘‘ that Anna will need much indul- 
gence. She has been too little accustomed to responsibil- 
ity, and I often fear for her.’” The tremulous tone in 
which this remark was uttered, showed how deeply the 
father’s heart was moved for the happiness of his child, 

**God’s blessing be upon you both, my daughters,” ten. 
derly said the mother, as with tearful eyes she imprinted 
upon their lips the maternal kiss. 

There was a wedding tour in which the bridal parties, 
accompanied by their friends, Henry and Kate Williams, 
visited some of the most romantic and picturesque spots, 
that our country boasts. After a month’s journeying, we 
may behold them in their new homes. 

‘* Shall we not be happy, Anna?” said her husband, as 
he led her into his spacious and beautiful house, situated. 
in one of the most pleasant streets of Boston. 

‘* Certainly—how can we be otherwise,” answered the 
bride, as she looked. upon her future home, so tastefully, 
and even richly arranged, where ever some new object met 
her eye, inviting to literary research, or promising enter- 
tainment for the refined taste of the amateur of painting. 
and sculpture. 

“This is your ‘ sanctum sanctorum’ my dear,” said Mal- 
com, as he opened thé door of an apartment furnished 
with two couches, a beautiful writing-table and desk, a li- 
brary of choice books, a harp of exquisite workmanship, 
and a finely-toned organ. ‘The long windows opening upon 
the balcony were shaded by heavy crimson curtains, 
cooped up just enough to allow the golden sunbeams to 
sheda rich and mellow light over the apartments, and to 
reveal the choice exotics that bloomed upon the balcony 
without. ‘‘How do you like the arrangement, dear ?”’ 
asked the husband, as he marked the delighted ‘nok, with 
which Anna surveyed the apartment. ‘‘ Qh it is admirable, 
perfect. But why did I never see it before! I often 
came here with you before our marriage.” 

“‘ Simply because I wished to prepare a surprise for you, 
aud therefore did not show it. I often feared as we passed 
the door, that you would attempt to open it, or ask me 
where it led, but you noticed it not, so I succeeded nicely 
in my plan of secrecy.” 

** How very thoughtful in you, dear Malcom, how ex- 
ceeding kind,” said Anna, with glistening eyes. ‘I fear 
I shall never be able to do so much for your happiness.”’ 

“Oh, I am already the debtor on that score,” answered 
the husband, and as Anna marked the look of pride and 
love with which he gazed upon her, and felt that she her- 
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Self was regarded as his truest riches, she again said with 
a full heart. ‘We cannot be otherwise than happy.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon of June, that George and 
Helen Tremlett accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
rode out of the city to take possession of their new home. 

It was a simple yet beautiful cottage, stretched just with- 
out a pleasant village about ten miles from Boston. Its 
grounds were tastefully laid out, abounding in trees and 
shrubbery, while the surrounding scenery was alternately 
picturesque and bold. ‘The interior arrangement of the 
cottage was so comfortable and homelike, yet withal so 
tasteful and elegant, that the visitor might almost be par- 
doned for coveting it as an abode. From principles of 
taste and economy Helen had selected her furniture gen- 
erally to suit the modest appearance of her dwelling, yet 
had an inventory been taken of the furniture of all the 
rooms of the cottage, many an article of costliness and lux- 
ury would have swelled the list, for Mr. Campbell's thou- 
sands were ever forthcoming with a free hand, and never 
more so, than when Helen was the object for whom they 
were to be appropriated. Never were the delicacies of the 
tea-table enjoyed with a keener zest than by that little par- 
ty of four, who assembled on the aforementioned afternoon, 
in the dining-hallof the cottage. After tea there was a 
stroll in the garden, and as sunset drew on, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell returned to the city. 

For the first time, George and Helen were left.alone in 
their new home, and now for the first time they realized all 
the untold sweetness garnered in that treasured word. ‘To- 
gether they surveyed once more every room, and closet, 
and nook of their dwelling, and many were the compli- 
ments which the delighted husband passed on Helen’s 
taste and judgment, for every thing had been arranged un- 
der her own personal superintendence. 

“ Indeed, my love, this looks more like the resort of a 
man of literary leisure than the scene of the hard toils of 
a minister of the gospel,” said Mr. Tremlett as they en- 
tered his study, on which Helen had lavished particular 
attention. ‘I fear that apparatus will disincline me to 
severe study,” pointing to a luxurious rocking-chair, 
placed most inviting before a cushioned table. 

“Oh no, dear, you will become tired as it is with sit- 
ting so much, but there you see is a standing desk to re- 
lieve you.” , 

“« And this is your room, my dear,” said the husband, 
opening the door of the back parlor, which contained Hel- 
en’s work-table, portfolio, piano and harp, and had been 
fitted up especially for her own use. 

“Yes, and I here warn you, most Rev. Sir, that you 
take not the liberty of intruding too often,” said Helen 
archly. 

‘Well, Helen, I'll interpret the language of your eyes 
rather than your lips, and [ shall be in no danger.” 

Edgartown. [To be Continued.] ABBIE. 
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THE BLIND GIRL. 

Let me give you a short account of a little blind girl. 
Her name was Julia. She had never in her whole life 
seen anything at all. 
strong enough to walk, she was led around by her brother 
Charles, who. was two years older than Julia. Charles 
used to take notice of almost every thing which could be 
seen, and try to tell his little blind sister about it. 

One pleasant summer day he took her by the hand, and 
they wandered down in the smooth pleasant fields. together. 
He talked to her as they went along about the green 
leaves, and the soft green moss, and the beautiful flowers, 
and the bright sunshine, and everything he could think of 
tomake her happy. By and by she grew weary—for it is 
hard work to walk when you cannot see—and they sat 
down under a large shady tree to rest awhile. For a few 
minutes they sat quite stil}, and listened to the song of a 
little bird. Julia spoke first. 

** Charles,” said she, “ how long a time that sweet bird 
sings. He must be full of joy. Can you see him, and is 
he as beautiful as his song is sweet?” 

“Yes, dear Julia, he is a pretty bird, and looks very 
happy as he swings about in the air on the very end of that 
long limb.” 

The little girl sighed, and a large tear rolled down her 
face as she said, 

“Charley, I wish that I could see. You tell me about 
the flowers of all colors, the green leaves, the little birds, 
the blue sky, and so many beautiful things that I long to 
see. I know as you and dear mother often tell me, that I 
can hear and feel, and enjoy a great many things, but oh! 
it must be delightful to see. But I shall always be blind, 
shall I not?” 

She wept then, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
whispered, 

“‘ Charley, if I could only look upon your loving face, 
and our dear mother’s, and all my sweet friends, I should 
- so much mind being shut up in darkness to every thing 
else.” 

Charles comforted her as well as he could; but when 
he looked at her pale face he felt very sad, arid loved her 
more and more. 

Not long after this, little Julia became very sick, and 
her mother and brother watched over her, and prayed earn- 
estly for her; but her heavenly Father was about to take her 
to a better home on high, The day before she died, she 
lay for a short time in her mother’s lap. Her brother 
Charles stood by, and held her hand in his, and looked 


When she became old enough and | 


sorrowfully upon her sweet face. 
talked some in a low voice. 

‘‘ Mother,” said she, “‘ are there any blind persons in 
heaven?” 

“No, my child,” answered her mother, ‘‘ but why do 
ou ask?” 

“Oh! Ihave been thinking, since I Jay here, how good 
God has always been to us, and what a blessed God he is— 
and then I thought how I should love to look at him for- 
ever. It makes me full of joy to think that when I get to 
heaven I may open my eyes and see all around me—see 
everything in that bright world. But mother, when you 
and Charley get there, too, you must come to your own 
little Julia, and tell her who you are; and show me, too, 
which my dear father is who is there now, for you know I 
never saw any of you here.” 

The sweet child was too weak to talk any more then, 
but she kissed her mother and Charley, and looked very 
happy. 
The next day God took her. to himself, and for the 
first time opened her eyes, which never again will be 
closed, in a glorious and-holy heaven. There the earnest 
desire of her pious heart may be granted, and her song of 
praise to God’s great name will be far sweeter than the 
sweetest music of earth. 

Dear children, will you not remember often to thank 
God for the blessing of sight?” —S. S. Journal. 


She was very weak, but 
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THE LENT HALF DOLLAR. 


BY REV. JOSEHH ALLEN, D. D. 
[Condensed for the Methodist Protestant.] 


“What are you crying for?” said Arthur to a little 
ragged boy that he overtook on his way home from the 
village school. There was something in the kind of crying 
that led Arthur to think that there was some serious cause 
for it. 

‘I’m hungry,” said the boy, “ and I can’t get nothing 
to eat.” 3 

‘** Why don’t your mother give you something to eat?” 

‘* She has’nt any thing for herself, and she is sick, and 
can’t get up.” 

“* Where is your father?” 

**T hav’nt any. He was drowned away off at sea.” 

** Where do you live?” 

** Down there,’’ pointing to a miserable hut in a dis- 
tant lane. 

‘* Come with me, and I'll get you something.’ Arthur 
turned back, and the boy followed him. He had a few 
cents in his pockét, just enough, as it proved, to buy a 
loaf of bread. He gave it to the boy, and told him he 
would go home with him. 

Arthur went in, and saw a good-looking woman on the 
bed, with two small children, crying by her side. As he 
opened the door, he heard the eldest say. ‘‘ Do, mamma 
give me something to eat.” They stopped crying when 
Arthur and the boy came in. The boy ran to the bed, and 
gave his mother the loaf, and pointing to Arthur said, 
** He bought it for me.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman, “may God bless and 
give you the bread of eternal life.” 

The oldest little girl jumped up and down in her joy, 
and the youngest tried to seize the loaf, and struggled 
hard to do so, but did notspeak. Seeing that the widow’s 
hands were weak, Arthur took the loaf and cut off a piece 
for the youngest first, and then for the girl and the boy. 
He gave the loaf to the widow. She ate a small piece, 
and then closed her eyes, and seemed to be engaged in 
silent prayer. . 

‘She must be one of the Lord’s poor,” thought Arthur. 
**T’ll go and get something else for you as quick as I can,” 
said Arthur, and he departed. 

He went to Mrs. Bertron’s who lived near, and told her 
the story; and she immediately sent some milk and bread, 
and tea, and sugar, and butter, and sent word that she 
would come herself, as soon as she could get the baby 
asleep. 

Arthur had half a dollar at home, which he wished to 
give to the poor woman. His father gave it to him for 
watching sheep, and told him that he must not spend it, 
but put it out at interest, or,trade with it, so as to make 
something. He knew his father would not let him givé it 
away, for he was not a Christian, and thought of little else 
than of saving and making money. Arthur’s mother died 
when he was an infant, but with her last breath she gave 
him to God. 

When Arthur was five years old; he was sent to school, 
to a pious teacher who cared for his soul ; and knowing 
that he had no teacher at home, she took unusual pains to 
instruct him in the principles of religious truth. The 
Holy Spirit helped her efforts, and before he was eight 
years of age, there was reason to hope that he had been 
born again. 

Arthur was now in his tenth year. He considered how 
he should help the poor widow, and at length he hit upon 
a plan which proved successful. 

His father was very desirous that he should begin to act 
for himself in business matters, such as making bargains. 
He did not wish him to ask his advice in so doing, but to 
go by his own judgment. After the business was done, he 
would show him whether it was wise or not; but never 
censured him, lest he should discourage him from acting 
on his own responsibility, 





‘* Father, may I lend my half dollar? ” 

“To some spendthrift, boy ?” 

“‘T won't lend it without good security.” 

The father was pleased that his.son had the idea of good 
security in his head; he would not inquire what 4t was 


told him to lend it, but to be careful not to lose it. 

**T’ll be sure about that,” said Arthur. 

Arthur took his half dollar and ran to the poar widow 
and gave it to her, and came away before she had time to 
thank him. 

At night, his father asked him if he had put out his 
money. 

‘Yes sir,” said Arthur. 
“Who did you lend it to?” 
“I gave it to a starving widow, in Mr. Hare’s house.” 
There was a frown gathering on his father’s brow as he 
said, ‘Do you call that lending? Did you not ask my 
permission to lend it?’ Have I a son that will deceive 
me?’ 

“No sir,” said Arthur, “I did lend it.” He opened 
his Bible, that he had ready, with his finger on the place, 
‘He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” ‘J 
lent it to the Lord,'and I call that written promise good se- 
curity.” 

‘Lent it to the Lord! He will never pay you.” 

** Yes, he will—it says he will repay again.” 

“T thought you had more sense,” said his father; but 
this was not said in an angry tone. The truth was the old 
man was pleased with the ingenuity, as he called it, of the 
boy. He did not wish to discourage that. So he took 
out his purse, and handed Arthur half a dollar. ‘ Here, 
the Lord will never pay—I must, or you will never see 
your money again.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Arthur. ‘In my way of think- 
ing,” said Arthur to himself, ‘* the Lord has paid me, and 
much sooner than I expected, too: I did’nt hardly expect 
he would pay me in money. The hearts of all men are 
in his hand, and the gold and silver are his, he has dis- 
posed my father to pay it to me. I'll lend it again.” 

Arthur kept up the habit of lending his spare money to 
the Lord all his days, and he was always satisfied that he 
was paid four-fold, and often several times over. 

A very safe way of lending money is that of lending it 
to the Lord. 











Biography. 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. | 


The late President Harrison is now enrolled among the 
eminent men of his country; and his name will flourish 
as long as that country shall endure. To this honor his 
eminent virtues and services fairly entitle him, and none 
can take away what is so justly due. 

Some few years since, his residence being in Ohio, Gen- 
Harrison made a visit to the place of his nativity on James 
river, Virginia. Soon after his arrival, and the usual sal- 
utations and greetings had been exchanged, he was found 
bending his steps towards a particular room of the vener- 
able mansion. In passing the door on some domestic er- 
rand, a member of the family observed him standing with- 
in, and heard him in subdued voice uttering the words, 
*‘my mother’s room.” Simple and trivial in itself, this in- 
cident receives at least an interesting illustration from 
the following remarks of a respectable periodical in ref- 
erence to a visit subsequent to the above. ‘‘It is said 
the General had enjoyed the advantages of a religious 
education from a most pious mother. During his recent 
visit to the spot of his birth, and the old family mansion 
in Virginia, he delighted to show his friends his mother’s 
room, the closet to which she used to retire for her devo- 
tion, the very corner where she used to sit reading her 
Bible, and where she taught him in his childhood to pray 
to God onhis knees. The impressions there made on his 
young mind never were effaced, and for the last twenty 
years he never retired to rest without reading a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures.” , 

Hence the plaintive and touching utterance, “‘ my mo- 
ther’s room.’ Fame and glory grew dim as the light 
burst forth from the scene of his earliest and best impres- 
sions. Every thing else was forgotten amidst the hal- 
lowed recollections of that consecrated chamber. 

But there is something else connected with that room 
worthy the attention, especially of those who have the 
care of youth. The spiritual pastor of the deceased Presi- 
dent, in some remarks relative to his lamented death, 
says,-—‘‘l am authorized from unquestionable authority 
to say that the closing part of his Inaugural Address, 
especially that part in which he so reverently expresses 
his regard for the Christian Religion, was penned in the 
room in which he was born, and where he had often 
kneeled beside his pious mother, who earnestly implored 
the rich blessing of heaven on his future life.” 

The part of the Inaugural Address alluded to, deliver- 
ed as it was in the hearing of thousands, and read as it 
has been by millions of his fellow-countrymen, was as fol- 
lows,—‘‘ I deem the present occasion sufficiently impor- 
tant and solemn, to justify me in expressing to my fellow- 
.citizens, a profound reverence for the Christian Religion, 
and a thorough conviction, that sound morals, religious 
liberty, and a just sense of religious responsibility, are es- 
sentially connected with all true and lasting happiness.” 

These words were written amidst the hallowed associa- 
tions and inspiring recollections of a ‘ mother’s room.” 
Where the seed had been planted by maternal care, there 








In view of these facts, Arthur formed his plan. 


in the providence of God it expanded into that flower of a 


for; he wished Arthur to decide that for himself. He 
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good confession, whose fragrance has been wafted over a 
continent, refreshing and invigorating a mighty nation. 
Was not this a glorious triumph of nursery piety—a bril- 
jiant trophy of parental fidelity in “‘ bringing up a child 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord?” The same 
fidelity may not always be crowned with the same sub- 
lime reward, but a covenant God will never fail to bless 
his own appointment, causing the seed sowed in faith to 
spring up and at length “‘to ample harvest grow.’ Let 
arents do their part, and God will surely do his. ‘Thus 
shall our children be ‘“‘a seed to serve him and a 
eneration to praise him,” instead of being “‘a seed of 
evildoers, children that are corrupters,” adding to the 
profanity, licentiousness and wickedness of the land.— 
S. Churchman. 











Nursery. 








THE LITTLE MILLER. 


Most children know the use of amill. It is to grind 
dry grain into powder. ‘The grain is made to pass be- 
tween two hard, heavy pieces of stone or iron, which fit 
very nearly close one to the other. One stands still, but 
the other is turned very quickly round, till all the grain is 
crushed and broken into powder. Perhaps you have seen 
this done in a coffee-mill, or spice-mill in the kitchen, at 
home. 

‘Some mills are worked by horses, which go round and 
round, and as they go they turn the shaft or spindle. 
Other mills are worked by a stream of water. 

Another way of turning mills is by the wind. These 
wind-mills, as they are called, are almost always built on 
high places. Four cross-pieces are seen outside the mill. 
These are called sails. They are-frames of wood, with 
coarse cloth stretched upon them, something like the sails 
of aship. These sails catch the wind, and are driven 
round and round by it; and as they move, they turn the 
spindle on which the upper mill-stone moves. 

There is a hole through the upper mill-stone. Above 
this hole is fixed alarge wooden trough, or funnel, called 
a hopper. 

Into this trough the grain is put, and runs, a little at a 
time, through the hole of the mill-stone, till the whole is 
crushed into powder, and thrown out at the sides of the 
stones. 

The boy about whom this little story is written, lived 
close by a wind-mill. 

The owner of the mill had alarge family. Thomas, the 
ddest boy, was twelve years old. He was a good boy ; 
and because he was so, hisparents often pleased themselves 
with thinking that, as he grew up, he would be a great 
comfort to them. 

Perhaps you would like to know a little about Thomas, 
how he behaved, and what his parents observed in him, 
that pleased them so much, 

In the first place, Thomas was a dutiful boy, he loved to 
obey his parents. Whether they told him to doa thing 
that they wanted done, or whether they called him off 
from something that he was pleased with, “‘ Thomas never 
was the boy that wanted twice bidding.” ‘This is what 
his mother has said of him. Young reader, could the 
sme be truly said of you? Some children do not obey 
their parents. ‘They want to be told many times before 
they will do athing. Perhaps they are sullen, and look as 
if they did the thing with am ill-will. Perhaps they are 
een stubborn, and refuse to do it at all—in all this they 
in against their parents, and they sin against God; for 
He it is who has said, ‘‘ Children obey your parents in all 
things; for this-is well pleasing unto the Lord.” Col. 
iil, 20. 

Thomas was a kind-hearted boy ; he loved his parents, 
ad loved his brothers and sisters, and took pleasure in 
being useful to them, and doing what he could to make 
them happy. He wasnot asnarling, fretful child, wanting 
this and that, and fretting if he could not have it; nor did 
he snap at the little ones, if they touched his things: he 
was content with what his parents could give him, and 
what they thought proper to give him; and he was always 
willing to share what he had with his brothers and sisters. 
He was such a child as the little poem speaks of: 


“ The gentle child, that tries to please, 
That hates to quarrel, fret, and teaze, 
And would not say an angry word,— 
That child is pleasing to the Lord.” 


These holy tempers are not by nature in children; and 
vhere a child always feels and acts thus, with a sincere 
iesire to please the Lord, it is because the grace of God 
as given him that which by nature he could not have. 

Thomas was also a steady, thoughtful boy. Some chil- 
dren, who do not mean to be unkind, or to disobey, are 








‘0 heedless, giddy, and forgetful, that they are of very lit- 
lle use ; they seldom do the thing they are told to do, just 
‘tthe right time and in the right manner. The cause of 
this is, that when they are spoken to, they are thinking of 
Something else, instead of minding what is said to them ; 
bethaps they hardly stay to listen, but away they run to 
their play, and forget all about it. Such children, instead 
f helping, give a great deal of trouble to those about 
hem.’ ‘Thomas, on the other hand, could be trusted to do 
thatever he was told to do, and he would often think of 
ings of his own accord; he would fill the kettle, and 
teak up wood for lighting the fire, and do many little 
‘ings to save his mother trouble. When he was going to 
ool, he would ask if there was any errand he could do 
y the way ; and he took care not to forget what he was 












_told, nor to blunder about ‘it. 





If his father wanted any- 
thing to be attended to in his absence, he often said, “I 
had better leave it in Tom’s care; he will be sure not to 
forget it.” And if his mother had to go out, she was nev- 
er afraid of trusting him to mind the baby; she knew he 
would not run-off to play, and leave the little one to cry in 
the cradle, nor yet be cross and out of patience with it, if 
it were restless and fretful. 


Morality. 

















A BUSINESS FOR LIFE. 


There was once a boy whose. name was Simeon, and 


whose parents wished him to work in a factory. I dare 
say his parents would have been glad to have sent him to 
school had they been able, instead of sending him to work, 
for they loved their son. But he might have been happy, 
as it was, if he had done right; for he had a happy home, 
and when he had done work at night, he found a warm 
supper, and a cheerful fireside, with a company of broth- 
ers and sisters ready to receive him. When Simeon was 
twelve or fourteen years old, a party of circus-riders came 
into the village where he lived. Simeon was delighted to 
see the circus. After working in the factory during the 
day, he would be out late at night, watching the prancing 
horses and their expert riders, and listening to the conver- 
sation of the men. 

After a while, some of the men noticed how this boy 
loved to look at them, and they asked him if he would like 
to have a horse to ride. Simeon answered that he should, 
but his father had none.. The man told him that if he 
would go with them they would let him have a_ horse for 
his own, and teach him to ride as they did. Simeon was 
much pleased with this. He was simple enough to think 
that he could be happier with these men, of whom he knew 
but very little, than he was with his kind parents, who had 
taken care of him from his infancy; so he told them he 
would try to join them. He knew his parents would not 
be willing he should go, and he therefore did not ask their 
permission, but determined to try to leave home secretly. 

The circus-riders left the village, and he did not find an 
opportunity to join them ; still he continued to cherish his 
‘wicked design of following them as soon as he could. 

On the next Sabbath, Simeon went to meeting, as usual, 
and he sat in the pew with his parents. After sitting in 
meeting a little while he told his father that he did not 
feel well, and asked permission to go out. 
It was a plan to deceive his kind father. 

As soon as he was out of the meeting-house he went 
home, and after hastily tying together a few clothes, he 
started, on foot, in search of his new friends. 

While this wicked boy was trudging along with his bun- 
dle, feeling, I dare say, guilty, and perhaps half wishing 
that he had not run away from home, his parents returned 
from meeting, and were surprised and frightened to find 
that their son was not at home. After several anxious 
hours’ search, they were informed that he had been seen 
going out of town, and suspecting he might be with the 
circus-riders, they despatched a man with a horse and 
wagon in search of him. Simeon was finally found with 
them, ten miles from his home. _Did this boy do right? 

I have heard of a boy who was very anxious to go to 
sea. His tender mother was unwilling to have her son so 
far away, on the tempestuous ocean; and she could not 
give her consent, so he ran away, and engaged himself to 
the master of a vessel without his mother’s knowledge. 
Did this boy do right? O no, you cannot suppose that 
either of these disobedient boys did as they ought. As I 
hope you often read the Bible, perhaps you remember that 
it says, ‘‘ My son, remember the counsel of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother; ” and, in many other 
places, it speaks of the duty of children to parents, and of 
the sin of disobedienceto them. You must agree with me 


This was a lie. 





in thinking that it would be wrong to choose a business 
for life without the advice and consent of your friends . 

You must choose an employment that will be useful. 
Do you understand what I mean by this? I will try to 
explain it. 

One man is a blacksmith. He shoes a farmer’s horse ; 
the farmer pays him for doing it, because he has earned 
the money. ‘The blacksmith takes the money, and buys 
food and clothing, and pays school bills for his children. 
Thus his labor supports his family. But he does good be- 
sides this ; for if the farmer’s horse had not been shod, he 
could not have performed labor. 

A carpenter builds a house for a man. The man pays 
him money for it, and he uses the money for himself; but 
the work has done good, besides bringing the money ; for 
the man has a house which shelters him and his little ones 
from the cold; a home where he may peacefully enjoy the 
society of his wife and children. 

A merchant purchases a large quantity of goods, in a 
city, and puts them in his store. He spends his time at- 
tending the store, or hires some one to do it, and people 
come and buy what they wish. They give him more for 
his goods than he paid for them, and this money supports 
him; but he also obliges them very much, for if all the 
men and women who buy of him, were obliged to send 
away for the articles they purchased, it would make them 
much more trouble; and require a great deal more time, 
and cost them more than to buy of him. 

A mantua-maker makes dresses for other people. The 
money she receives for her work supports her ; but her labor 
does good, too, for many a poor little girl would be obliged 
to wait a long time for her new dress, if her mother could not 
hire a mantua-maker, and were obliged to make the dres- 
ses for her family, besides herself doing all her other work. 

School teachers are paid for their labor, but they are 
not the only ones who receive a benefit from it, if they are 
faithful teachers. The scholars who learn of them to read, 
and learn the way to do right, will have reason to be thank- 
ful to them through life; and it may be that the little boy 
or girl, who is now in school, will yet make a missionary, 
like Mr. or Mrs. Judson. A teacher can be very useful. 

Do you now understand that the blacksmith, the carpen- 
ter, the merchant, the mantua-maker, and the teacher, 
have all chosen useful employments ? 

[4 Peep at the Circus, Published by the New England S. S. Union. 
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“AH, MASSA, YOU NO UNDERSTAND IT.” 

A few years since, there lived in one of our large cities 
a poor colored woman, named Betty, who had been con- 
fined by sickness for nearly twenty years. By the few 
friends that knew her, she was familiarly called poor Betty. 
Betty had seen comfortable days. She had been kind and 
good at service. Eighty years shed their blight upon her 
robust limbs, before they yielded to the hardship of toil. 
She had acquired a hale constitution by sporting for twen- 
ty years upon her native hills, upon the burning sands of 
Africa, before the slave-ship stole its guilty, accursed way 
over the waters, laden with chains and manacles to bind 
her limbs, and to mar her sable beauty, to agonize her soul, 
and to subject her to the horrors of the middle passage. 
Betty had long been blind, and was said.to be 105 years 
old. An aged daughter, whom God in mercy to his 
bruised reed in a strange land, had kindly permitted to be 
the companion, both of her bondage and her freedom, ar- 
ranged and administered the few comforts with which for- 
mer industry and present charity furnished their decayed 
cottage. Betty was indeed a relic of former days, and was 
noted both for her good sense, and her discreet, warm- 
hearted piety. 

Mr. B. was a man of wealth and business in the same 
city. His signature was better than silver on the ex- 
change, because it was more easily transferred. His sails 
whitened the ocean, his charity gladdened many hearts, 
and his bounty gave impulse to many benevolent opera- 
tions. Notwithstanding the pressure of business, Mr. B. 
often found time to drop in and see what became of poor 
Betty. His voice and even his step had become familiar 
to her, and always lighted up a smile on her dark, wrin- 
kled face. He would often say some pleasant thing to 
cheer this lonely pilgrim on her way to Zion. 

One day Mr. B. took a friend from the country to see 
Betty. As he stooped and entered the cottage door, he 
said, ‘‘ Ah, Betty, you are alive yet.” ‘“‘ Yes, tank God,” 
said Betty. ‘‘ Betty,” said he, “‘ why do you suppose God 
keeps you so long in this world, poor, and sick, and 
blind, when you might go to heaven and enjoy so much?” 

While Mr. B.’s tone and manner were sportive, he yet 
uttered a serious thought which had more than once 
come over his mind. Now comes the sermon. 

Betty assumed her most serious and animated tone, and 
replied, “‘ Ah, Massa, you no understand, it. Dare’ be 
two great tings to do for the church ; one be to pray for 
it, todder be to act for it. Now, Massa, God keeps me 
alive to pray for de church, and he keeps you alive to act 
for it. Your great gifts no do mucli good, Massa, without 
poor Betty’s prayers.” 

For a few moments Mr B. and his friend stood silent, 
thrilled, astonished. They felt the knowledge, the digni- 
ty, the moral sublimity of thisshort sermon. It seemed to 
draw aside the veil alittle, and let them into heaven’s mys- 
teries. ‘‘ Yes, Betty,” replied Mr. B., in the most serious 
and subdued tones, “‘ your prayers are of more importance 
to the church than my alms.” This short sermon, 
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preached by poor Betty, was never forgotten by Mr. B. or 
his friend. It made them more humble, more prayerful, 
more submissive in afflictions.—-Parent’s Mag. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GLEN. 

In the western part of Mass., there is a little village situated 
in the very heart of the mountains, and remarkable for the great 
beauty and wildness of its scenery. Very near the village there 
is a beautiful glen, which is formed by a sort of cleft through 
one of the mountains. Inthis glen the rocks are heaped up one 
above the other in the rudest style, so that one might imagine 
the giants bad made war on each other, and taken this for their 
battle-field. This romantic place was called by the villagers the 
“the Mountain Gen,” and many were the parties which during 
the summer seagon visited it, and enjoyed its wild beauties. 

Numerous were the adventures to which the “ Mountain Glen” 
had been a witness. Venturous boys exploring the depths of its 
caverns would sometimes return laden with pieces of ice, which 
they had found, and which had withstood the heat of summer in 
their cold beds. Sometimes a lost bonnet or shoe, dropped into 
its caverns, would cause some young gallant to go where never 
man had gone before. These, and many more adventures I 
could narrate, but my time and space will only allow me to give 
you an account of one excursien to the glen, which was made by 
a. party of children. 

On a beautiful summer afternoon, the young girls started on 
an expedition to the glen. They were a merry party, with their 
hearts full of joy and their faces full of laughter and fun. It was 
a very uncommon thing for children to go through the “ Mountain 
Glen” without anfold person to take care of them, but for this, 
our young adventurers cared notastraw. On the contrary they 
thought all the fun was in going alone, and would have consid- 
ered an “older person” quite in the way. So on they went, as 
cheerful and happy as the birds singing over their heads. The 
nearest way to the glen led by the river side, and the willow 
trees afforded a pleasant shade, so that our young friends now 
reached the foot of the mountain. After ascending the mountain 
side for some distance they came to the entrance of the glen. 
Here the three friends, Mary, Ellen, and Anna, seated themselves 
on the rocks to get rested, and eat the raspberries they had 
picked on the way. As soon as these were gone, and they were 
sufficiently rested, the little party continued their course. 
Mary, who was the oldest and consequently the wisest, under- 
took to lead the way, and Anna and Ellen followed close behind: 
It was however like the blind leading the blind, for Mary was 
only twelve, and had been to the glen but twice in her life. For 
this the children did not care, but on they went, clambering over 
the rocks like so many squirrels, and thinking no more than 
they, of the dangers which might await them. 

After these young adventurers had penetrated some distance 
into the glen, Mary proposed that instead of going through in the 
usual way, they should try and see if they could not make some 
discoveries. She thought if they could find some new cavern, 
which had not before been discovered, it would be much pleas- 
anter than the “same old way.” ‘To this Anna and Ellen as- 
sented, and the brave trio began to climb up the mountain side. 
Very S0on Anna discovered what she thought must be the en- 
trance to a splendid cave, if she “only dare go in.” This diffi- 
culty was soon obviated by Mary, who declared she would enter 
and see what she could find. Her friends, not caring to be left 
behind, also entered, and they found themselves in the. largest, 
highest cave they had ever seen. To their childish imaginations 
this was the greatest discovery since that of America, and Ellen 
declared that she did not believe the “ Mammoth cave” was any 
larger or handsomer. 

In this “splendid cave” the little discoverers seated them- 
selves, and while they were telling stories and singing songs, it 
began to grow dark. Accordingly, when they issued from their 
cave they were much surprised and startled to find it so late. 
They therefore set out immediately to find their way back ! but, 
as you may imagine, this was more difficult than any of the party 
had supposed. Mary, who:had eonducted them thus far, was as 
much at a loss as any of them what direction to take. Here in- 
deed was a dilemma! What should they do? The darkness 
was fast increasing, and to be in the “ Mountain Glen” in the 
dark night seemed to them most dreadful. Something must be 
done if they did not wish to spend the night in the glen. So on 
they went, as fast as they could. Sometimes they canie to a 
precipice and were obliged to go far round to avoid it. Various, 
too, were the disasters the young ladies experienced. At one 
time Anna exclaimed that she had lost her shoe. At, another 
Ellen had torn her dress, and lost her bonnet; and last and 
worst of all, Mary had fallen and struck her knee againat a rock, 
so that she could hardly walk. In spite of all these troubles, the 
brave girls kept on clambering over the rocks, till to their great 
surprise and delight they found themselves near the great rock, a 
little way from the entrance. 

Right glad were the young discoverers to find themselves 
again in the open air, with the clear sky overhead and the grass 
underfoot. The sun had been set a long time and many stars 
could be seen in the heavens, when the children issued from the 
glen. The stars were not however the only light to conduct our 
little friends safely home, for they met a party of their anxious 
friends, coming with torches to find them. Very joyful was the 
meeting between them, and very willing were the young adven- 


| corner of her apron. Now she lives to see large numbers of her 


turers to promise, that they would not make another expedition | 


alone to the “ Mountain Glen.” Ww. D. 
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LEGH RICHMOND. 


As I was one evening proceeding towards a church in my na- 
tive city, for the purpose of hearing the Rev. Legh Richmond 
preach an Anniversary Sermon, a gentleman accosted me, and 
inquired the way to the Temple Church. I told him 1 was going 


fifty years of age, with a remarkably pleasant countenance, and 
wore spectacles. He was lame, owing to a contraction of his 
knee joint; and so he took my arm, which, with a boyish free- 
dom, I offered him. 

“ And pray,” said he, “are you going to hear Legh Rich- 
mond ?” : 

I replied, that I was, and anticipated great delight in doing so— 
as I had perused his “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and his history of 
“ Little Jane, the young Cottager,” with great delight. , 

The old gentleman smiled placidly, leaned a little heavier on 
my arm, and talked to me about Heaven, until my young eyes 
ran over with tears. ‘There was such a winning sweetness in his 
tones, and he spoke so affectionately, that 1 could not help but 
love him, stranger though he was. 

When we arrived at the Church door, crowds were pouring in. 
** J must go to the vestry,” remarked my new acquaintance, “I | 
dare say you will see me again ;” and we parted. 

The service had been read by the regular clergyman of the 
place, and the psalm before the sermon was being sung, when 
the preacher of the evening slowly, and with some apparent dif- 
ficulty, ascended the pulpit stairs. He bowed his greyish head, 
for a moment, on the cushion, and then looked round on the con- 
gregation. It was the gentleman with whom I had walked to 
Church—the author of that touchingly beautiful narrative, which 
I cannot, even now, read without tears—* The Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” Lic RicHMOND WAS BEFORE ME! 

[Pen and InkSketches. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN REBUKED. 


Recently a crew returned to New York from ‘a pleasant 

voyage tothe Mediterranean. The commander made it his daily 
study and effort to keep the Divine commandments, and endeav- 
ored, both by precept and example, to lead his men to do the 
same, : 
After being in New Yorka few days, some of this crew wished 
to ship again. ‘Their old captain not being ready, they sought a 
new one in another ship, and went on board to complete an en- 
gagement partially made. As they stepped on board some inci- 
dent aside from them provoked the captain, and brought out a 
thunder storm of oaths. The sailors looked on with astonish- 
ment. After he had worked off his steam so as to be safely ap- 
proached, they gathered around him, “Captain, we’ve concluded 
not to go in this ship.".—*Why not?” he inquired. “We 
choose not.” “Why choose not; don’t the wages suit you?” 
“Yes, that’s well enough.” “Then why not go with me?” 
“ Captain,” said they, tirmly, “ we can’t go with a man who swears 
80 


lt was a word fitly spoken. Let all sailors imitate these, and 
the shipmasters who have not principle enough to abstain from 
taking the name of God in vain, will be deterred from this foolish 
and inexcusable practice, by the very presence of men who are 
morally their superiors; and the old proverb, “he swears like a 
sailor,” will pass away. [V. ¥. Commercial. 





TO GRANDMOTHERS. 


I wish to ask you, grandmother, whether you are going to at- 
tend the Sabbath school this summer? You cando more by go- 
ing than others can, even if you should not say a word. Grand- 
mother S. requested the privilege of attending a school in a back 
settlement in Tompkins Co., and it was ina great measure owing 
to this circumstance that the school continued summer and win- 
ter for several years in that settlement. Assoon as she returned 
from church, (a distance of near four miles,) she would proceed 
to the school room. Who would tarry when grandmother had 
gone? “James has started with his grandmother’s chair,” 
would set every child in motiqn. No teacher would fail to be 
there when grandmother’s place was filled. .No scholar would be 
inattentive when she sat by the door wiping her eyes with the 


grandchildren coming to the fold of Christ. Do you think she 
will ever regret having attended Sabbath school ? 

Grandmother C. of Tioga Co. (Pa.) used to attend Sabbath 
school. On one occasion, such was her interest in the Sabbath 
school celebration, that this lady, eighty-seven years of age, forded 
the stream, which was knee deep, to attend it. Surely we need 
not be surprised, that nine of her grandchildren united with the 
people of God a few weeks since. 

ow, grandmother, will you attend the Sabbath school ? 
Syracuse Recorder. 


~~ 


* THE LITTLE BUSY BEES. 


A kind hearted friend, living in the country, said to a minister 
one day, “I am doing all I can for the Missionary Society. 1am 
employing a great many collectors for it. I suppose 1 employ 
more in that good work than any body else.” 

: * Indeed,” said the visitor; “{ should like to know how that 
is. 

“Come with me, and I'll show you,” she replied; and forth- 
with she took her friend into the garden, and there, amidst honey 
suckles, roses, larkspurs, and other fragrant flowers, she pointed 
out several bee-hives. “There,” said she, “all that honey I give 
to the Missionary Society, so that all the bees employed in col- 
lecting it I consider as my collectors for the Missionary Society.” 








THE STOLEN INK-STAND. 


James Montgomery, long known both in England and Ameri- 
ca as the Christian poet, while absent one Sabbath day, attending 
religious service, had his house broken open, and among other 
things a silver ink-stand stolen, which had been presented to 
him by the ladies of Sheffield, where he resided. ‘This circum- 
stance, of course, caused the poet much regret. Not long after- 
ward a box came directed to him. On its being opened, lo! 
there was the missing ink-stand uninjured, accompanied by a 
note, in which the thief deplored his sin. He said, that when he 





was a boy his mother had taught him some of Mr. Mongomery’s 


thither, and would be pleased to show him. He was upwards of |. 





verses, which made such an impression on his mind that, althoug) 
hardened by subsequent guilt, yet when he saw the name of their 
author upon the ink-stand, and thus became aware of whose 
house he had robbed, he was so stung with remorse that he 
could not rest until he had restored the property, hoping God 
would forgive him. 























OUR DOG BOUNCE. 


Bounce is a good dog. He loves his master, and does as he 
bids him. When wejwere out walking, father dropped his glove, 
and sent Bounce back to fetch it. Bounce went off very quickly, 
and soon came back with the glove. When his master patted 
him, and said, Good dog, he wagged his tail and was pleased. [ 


| hope my little reader will do what he is told. Then he will be 


happy. Bounce is kind to little Joseph. He takes a bone from 
him very gently and carefully ; and does not offer to bite him. 

“ But why did Bounce bark in the night ?” 

Because some naughty boys were getting over the fence, to 
steal the fruit. When they heard him bark, they were frightened, 
and ran away. People who do wrong are in fear. They are not 
happy. They can never be happy until they repent and are for- 
given. [Protestant Methodist. 


~ 





et 


Do not tempt me to begin, 
I can’t do it; ’tis a sin. : 

If that little boy only knew that taking even a lump of sugar 
that does not belong to him, is to begin to be a thief! he would 
surely stop. He is detected and will smart for it. [tis not the 
smart but the sin that should make him afraid—for it is the sin 
that troubles us long after the smart is over.—Jb. 

















Oh! say, what is that thing call’d light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ? 

What are the blessings of the sight ? 
Oh! tell a poor Blind Boy! 


You talk of wond’rous things you see; 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 


My day or night myself I make 
* 'Whene’er I sleep or play ; 
And couldI always keep awake, 
With me ’twere always day. 


With heavy sighs, I often hear 
You mourn my hapless wo ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. 


Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind-destroy ; 
While thus I sing, I ama king, 
Although a poor Blind Boy. 


—_——eeereeeereeereem 


MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


Little brother, darling boy, 
You are very dear to me! 
I am happy—tull of joy, 
When your smiling face I see. 


How I wish that you could speak, 
And could know the words I say ; 

Pretty stories I would seek 
To amuse you every day: 


All about the honey-bees, 
Flying past us in the sun: 

Birds that sing among the trees, 
Larhbs that in the meadows run, 


I'll be very kind to you; 
Never slap nor make you cry, 
As some naughty children do, 
Quite forgetting God is nigh. 


Shake your rattle—here it is— 
Listen to its merry noise ; 
And when you are tired of this, 
I will bring you other toys. 
[Methodist Protestant. 


an 


EVENING HYMN FOR A GOOD BOY. 


How sweet to lay my weary head 
Upon my quiet little bed, 

And feel assured, that all day long 
I have not knowingly done wrong. 


. How sweet to hear my mother say, 
* You have been very good to-day!” 
How sweet to see my father’s joy, 
When he can say “My dear good boy !” 


How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
And think if they my. heart could see, 
How very happy they would be. 


How sweet to think that He whose love, 
Made all the shining worlds above, 

My pure and happy heart can see, 

And loves a little boy like me. 


[Child’s Gem. 














